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Top Dogs by Beatrix Lehmann 


‘THE theatre in any age reflects some aspect of the society under which 
it lives. Drama has always operated for the controlling social force. 
Revolutions, discoveries, religious waves, slumps and booms are all 
reflected in the dramatic forms and conventions of each and every age. 
Here the church calls the tune, there the nobility or the court. 
Through the plays of this country, from its folk-tales and mystery plays 
to the modern suburban farce and sentimental comedy, you can follow 
the footprints of the top- -dogs of every epoch and catch the echo of the 
great tide of history murmuring behind the customs and desires of the 
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patrons of the drama. Sometimes the pattern is richly coloured, some- 
times light-hearted, sometimes grim or even so faint and smeared that 
an iron censorship seems to have been clamped down upon the mind 
of creative man. 

The theatre in England today is a tangle of traditions and historical 
influences, the origin of which hardly anyone remembers. The actor has 
been the serf of the church, the king’s fool and the wage-slave of Big 
Business. “ Servant of the Public” is the empty title he is capped with 
now and the whim of the “ customer ” who is “always right” (whether 
he buys the goods or not) is the thing that determines the fate of the 
drama and its exponents. Drama has flourished when it made converts 
to mother church, when it frightened the untutored into submission with 
a vision of hell-fire, when it flattered the Crown and when it made money 
for its backers. Teacher, patron, backer—call them what-you will, each 
represented the top-dog of his time. And now, with the customers 
dwindling and cautious, the backers in a panic and one section of society 
searching for a way back and the other section searching for a message, 
song and a vision, the theatre as we know it, collapses. There is no 
more to say until the new theme is found and a new and healthy dog 
comes galloping to the top. 

The drama of the middle-ages was created by the clergy and performed 
in churches in order to bring Christ’s teaching more realistically before 
the illiterate congregations. Because of these presentations the congre- 
gations became too large for the churches and the clergy realised with 
dismay that they had created something that was rapidly becoming too 
great a force (an alarming rival) in the lives of their flock. The plays 
were removed from the church services and the trade guilds took them 
over and began to construct stage machines and new devices for their 
performances. There was machinery for producing earthquakes, storms 
and all the punishments of nature; a “hell-mouth” through which 
flames belched and devils and fools appeared and disappeared. ‘The 
carpenters built the ark and the drapers wove the Virgin’s robe. For 
a time, in Guildhalls, in villages and town, fairground and cathedral 
precincts, there existed a theatrical movement that was nearer to the 
common people than it would be again for many centuries. The com- 
panies began to travel and acting became a whole-time job. In 1483 a 
man received sixpence for playing God. In 1494 God got tenpence. 
The professional began to take the place of the amateur. Blood, rant, 
superstition, rewards and punishments, devils, saints and fools, and the 
problems of daily life formed the pattern of pageant and mime. It was 
the newspaper of the period with the horrors and sensations made 
visual. There was more than one instance of an actor playing Christ 
hanging so long upon the cross that he died in agony in full view of the 
breathless audience. There are some producers today, who, uncon- 
scious of the historical root of the phrase, insist with a kind of mystic 
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seriousness that an actor is no good unless he suffers. 

In the sixteenth century came the court players and every play prefaced 
by some flattering verse or song addressed to the monarch from whom 
all flavours flowed. The catholic church had lost its grip on the people, 
and the king and his court were the top-dogs. The rise of a new 
nobility and the increasing wealth of the merchants under the Tudors 
and Elizabeth brought the public theatres and class divisions in the 
seating accommodation. It was to be an heroic age. The virile 
imaginative and often brutal Elizabethans had songs to sing of newly- 
conquered or discovered lands. Medicine, science, rape, murder, vice, 
virtue and love were mixed in the picture of a growing nation. Unlike 
the drama of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, virtue was seldom 
rewarded. The new aristocracy were the patrons and often the 
creators of the plays, and they liked their entertainment to be physically 
provocative. 

The influence of France and Spain in story-telling and dramatic forms 
was as strongly felt in the theatre of earlier centuries as is the American 
influence in the English bourgeois theatre today. When the Puritans 
gained power, the theatre disappeared. These top-dogs were no 
encouragers of play acting. The Players went “underground” until 
the Restoration brought back the drama to the court and the public 
theatres. 

The German Georges abandoned the theatre to the growing bour- 
geoisie and the sentimental comedy began its long reign on the stage. 
A few more decades and the actors were well on the way to becoming 
respectable and, with very rare exceptions, scarcely distinguishable from 
the audience. 

Gone were the days of the hazardous entertaining for a purse of money 
tossed from a noble hand. The middle classes provided an enormous 
audience at so much a head. The melodrama with its whiskered villains 
and tightly corseted swooning heroines soon took on the age-old business 
of good and evil. The hero was recognised by the crucifix on his watch- 
chain and his manly struggles (depicted in reams of monologue) with 
the devil in the shape of the middle class’s worst enemy—sex. 

In each epoch the work of the giants of the theatre reappear 
spasmodically, gathering a new voice from each age, setting it down as 
a classic and rendering it according to the custom and mood of the time. 
The eighteenth century made a worse hash of Shakespeare than did 
almost any other century—but according to written reports it produced. 
some tremendous actors. The nineteenth century amidst a welter of 
sentimental comedies and hair-raising melodramas revived the ea 
and the spectacle once more. Audiences were demanding their money’s 
worth. Several theatrical dynasties were founded and mixing art and 
business controlled the drama in the interests of the class from which 
they sprung and the class to which they aspired. Both the holy medal 
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and the king’s signet’ ring were things of the past; a fat bank-book was 
more likely to open the gates of heaven. Victoria’s reign put money into 
many strange pockets and an age of reforms, though it brought forth 
a few strong protesting voices, did little to check a growing stagnation 
in a dramatic reflection that was lasting too long. The twentieth 
century was remarkable in that good taste began to fight a perpetually 
losing battle in the theatre. The existing society had so little to say, 
and the theatre was now entirely divorced from the thoughts and lives 
of the great mass of the people. 

The theatrical dynasties lost control of the theatre in the war of 1914- 
1918. The business men bought up, took over and began to purge 
business of art. 

Three generations have now lived through endless variations of the 
musical comedy, the murder-thriller and, that best-flogged donkey, the 
suburban and bedroom farce which for forty years has taken unto itself 
a semblance of new life whenever society is at its lowest ebb. A little 
vigour has been borrowed from the American theatre and the American 
scene where the superior salesman has exploited the decadence and 
barrenness of modern society with such an efficiency that between slumps, 
saleable theatrical goods have been produced. 

But now another war has beaten the modern theatre at its own game 
and debunked the thrill, the horror and the heroic brutalities seen from 
a safe distance. The sentimentalities are meaningless. The hero and the 
villain both may die and the complacent moral pattern is destroyed. The 
guns have turned not only upon the select audience but upon all those 
who never had a theatre created for them. 

All the world’s a stage and history’s worst dramatic effort is being 
presented—for a positively last appearance. The theatre has stumbled 
on, from crown to crown; through famine, pestilence and war; in 
candlelight, gas-light, electric light to black-out. Now the moth-eaten, 
purple curtain creaks down and hangs in shreds. Nothing more to say, 
nothing more to show. It has all been said and seen too often. That 
drama will not, shall not, come again. 

The faint stars gleam through the bomb-split roof of the stage. The old 
play-bills dissolve in dust down the green room walls. A mouse pops | 
out of the hero’s wig and trickles away under the heroine’s empty hanging 
skirts. The rotted ribbon on a rapier breaks and down it falls, setting 
the whole armoury to jangling and tinkling. A fiddle-string parts with 
a muted twang. Away, up the sky, swings the beam of a searchlight, 
lengthening, searching, searching . . . bending and shortening, till a 
huge arc splashes on the empty gallery benches, moves down past the 
grey dust of the circle, opening out in a silver flood, for one second, over 
the stalls. Row behind row, they sit, bones gleaming through shredded 
evening dresses, medals askew on arched ribs, feathers moulting and 
diamonds, still as clear as water, slithering from polished skulls. The 
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empty eye-sockets are set upon nothingness, the grinning teeth laid bare. 
The light snaps off and throws back the night. The wind gives one 
last bang on the box-office window and the little mouse, scared, plops 
through a hole in the big drum. 
Far, far from this sepulchre, the new life stirs and the theatre prepares 
to hold the mirror up to nature and reflect the saner, richer life of man. 


The English Twilight 
by Randall Swingler 


‘THE tragic ones of our time are only those who see themselves as such. 
This is not a tragic era. It is one of the fulcrums of history, when the 
directive power is just toppling over the balance from one class to 
another. It is therefore, in principle, a wonderful period to live in; 
marvellous luck, you may say, for any individual to be born at such a 
time, when the whole course of future history is being fundamentally 
changed and it is possible for every individual to take part in world- 
shaking events. 

The tragic ones, the miserable, the victims, are only those who do not 
realise this, or, who realise but do not like it. To reject history, to 
despair, to be tragic in our time, is to wish for death. The only logical 
step to take from such an attitude, is suicide. Needless to say, most 
of the tragic ones do not take this step. But they do the next best thing. 
They step into their own private world of fantasy, there to keep, as they 
say, their private values in cold storage (like Labour Party democracy) 
until “after the war.” A distinguished Scottish Nationalist has already 
pointed out that you do not put anything into cold storage until it is 
dead, and that if you do not eat it very quickly once it is taken out again, 
it decays!) 

At the beginning of 1939, Mr. E. M. Forster, acting as god-father to 
the young intelligentsia, announced in the New Statesman that the only 
sincere counsel he could give them was to despair. This was logical 
counsel to give to a generation which has consistently rejected history. 

It will be remembered how often W. H. Auden, appointed spokesman 
for the younger intelligentsia, referred to history in his later poems as 
a cold, remote and dangerous power which “held one moment, burns 
the hand” or “May say Alas but cannot help nor pardon.” “The 
narrow window of the fourth floor room” used to be the look-out post 
from which the younger writers watched the world go by. The window 
is now blacked out, because the spectacle has become too terrible for 
them. There is nothing left for the inhabitant to do but indulge in 
solitary spiritual exercises while waiting for the “gun-butt” to “rap 
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-To understand the development of history and to take part in shaping 
it,-is life. To reject it is death. A pre-occupation with death, with the 
flood, with fate, with time, has been an increasingly characteristic absorp- 
tion with this generation of writers. In the works of Spender and 
MacNeice abstract time, of Day Lewis death personalized, of Auden and 
Isherwood mystical fate, have been the forms in which history has been 
represented as an exterior overwhelming and cruel force. The rhythm 
of their writing has become increasingly melancholy, grey and flaccid. 

It is interesting to notice how Christopher Isherwood, particularly in 
“Mr. Norris” and the Berlin stories, almost succeeds in making a joke 
of history, in his concentration on the surface phenomena of decay 
resulting from change. In “The Nowaks,” perhaps his finest story, the 
writing begins in day and fades further and further into the twilight of 
nostalgia and despair from which it has never emerged. . 

There is a section of W. B. Yeats’ “ Autobiographies ” which is called 
the “ Tragic Generation.” It deals with that generation of writers and 
artists who at the beginning of this century believed themselves with 
some justification to be born under a malignant fate. Their decadence 
was the reflection of the completed process of isolation of the arts from 
social function. The revival of socialist ideas and the revolutionary 
ferment of the 80s had lost its first romantic lustre. Reformism had 
begun to lay its deathly hand upon those who had set out to storm 
heaven, and confidence gave place to despair. Unfathered, ungoverned, 
unused, these writers felt only the catastrophe ahead in which they had 
no part and over which they had no control. They were forced to build 
for themselves their own “ art” world, independent of the real world, 
where all was legend, in order to proclaim the survival of any art at all. 
Lionel Johnson, John Davidson, Oscar Wilde, Edward Dowson, William 
Sharp and the rest, appear superficially to have exhibited all the char- 
acteristics of decadence and pretentiousness against which the 1931 poets 
were rebelling. Yet the life of Yeats, more than his works, and the 
Celtic Twilight has had without doubt a much profounder influence on 
these apparently rebellious writers, and has been much more closely 
imitated by them than might be supposed. f 

They too, were overburdened with self-consciousness as writers. They 
were perpetually concerned with the position of the artist in society— 
rather than the position of their society in history. Literature, for them, 
was an isolated thing valued in itself, which must be kept going, which 
must now take certain directions, be modified in such and such ways. 
When they became “revolutionary,” it was in order to revolutionise 
literature, not society. 

More particularly, the more one looks into their work the more one 
finds of symbols taken over direct from Yeats: the kestrel, the barren 
landscape of fell and tarn, the heroes, the legendary feuds, the whole 
delineation of solitude, of independent integrity. Similarly the search 
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for a mythology which runs through all the work of Auden, Day Lewis 
(who calls it ancestor—worship), and is so vividly described by Isherwood 
in Lions and Shadows, repeats exactly the literary pre-occupations of the 
Tragic Generation of the ’Nineties. 

The furniture and method of the Celtic Twilight, with its emphasis 
on runic incantation and the playing upon a strict assortment of recurring 
symbols, was carried over, slightly modernised, into Auden’s plays and 
lyrics and more noticeably still into the work of T. S. Eliot, whose 
chorus beginning “The Eagle soars in the summit of heaven” has all 
the hypnotic and slightly drowsy effects of Yeats’ earlier method. Yeats’ 
trick of introducing unusual words, like “ perne” and “ findrinny,” was 
also one with which Auden made great play. Only where Yeats per- 
formed with Celtic draperies, Auden’s decor was Icelandic. 

All their work was pervaded by the vagueness and half-obscurity of 
the Twilight, the twilight of adolescence. Their literature was a litera- 
ture of adolescence, precocious in technique, absorbed by the problem 
of the individual ego’s position in the world, clothed in its own extrava- 
gant fantasy, full of fantastic hopes, impatient dreams and a belief in 
the miraculous. From this they have never grown up. The problem 
has never been solved. The individual ego of liberal bourgeois upbringing 
has never become integrated with the organism of society. They were 
enclosed. They felt the ubiquity of the “frontier,” the ‘“ border,” 
which they were always approaching but never crossed. In “The 
Magnetic Mountain ” Day Lewis, the most realistic and most intellectu- 
ally mature of the lot, made it clear that only an express train would get 
them across—only a “revolution” there and then could save them. 

So the early dreams of the New Twilight Country faded. They them- 
selves shrank within their borders and were overpowered by the iron 
horse of history. Lately they have become more and more occupied in 
writing of their own childhood in an attempt to explain that failure to 
grow up. They are fixing themselves as the Tragic Generation. The 
parents are to blame, or the school. They were “fated” to be “ intel- 
lectuals of the middle class” and there they must remain. 

“Who awkward, pasty, feeling the draught, 
Have health and skill and beauty on the brain.” 
Yogi, to which some of them have taken, is a typical hypochondriac’s 
consolation. Yeats’ tco found comfort in the theosophical shades of 
Blavatsky. 

The war has put closed to that literary generation. All their fantasies 
have been outdone by the reality. Auden’s conspiracies, legendary plots, 
amazing assaults upon social life, look silly and childish now before the 
blatant conspiracies and villainies of real politics. Nothing is left of 
their imaginings now but the Twilight, peopled by the ghosts of literary 
values long defunct—and “Horizon” with its bat-voices squeaking 
across the trench of blood, still undecided whether the writer belongs 
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to the world at all, still asking “ what should the writer do?” Virginia 
Woolf, the outstanding prose writer of the English Twilight of individual 
subconsciousness, has accepted the judgment of history and taken the 
logical step. 

But the art they created had this merit. It was the art of conscious 
decadence. If they were decadent, they knew why. It was not a pose, 
but a deliberate choice. They did not believe it was possible to be an 
artist in any other way at this time. Life was happiest, most promising, 
most “ artistic” (or fantastic), in adolescence, in the secluded University 
circle. So they chose to remain adolescent. 

When the progressive movement of society was itself in adolescence, 
this did not matter. They could ride it for a bit and be called “ Com- 
munists.” | But when the movement grew up, absorbed experience, 
became adult, they were left behind, looking a little ridiculous. Maybe 
Auden was right, and Byron felt somewhat similar when the Luddite 
anarchies gave place to the organised Trade Union movement. It was 
all less romantic, more serious, demanding hard work rather than 
fireworks. . 

These are the ones really to be pitied. They are the victims of a 
society which makes sick men into artists and artists into sick men. 
Whatever happens next, they are going to lose. The values of bourgeois 
adolescence no longer count. Humanity is poised on the fulcrum of 
maturity. It is a time when every item of social experience has a 
massive significance. The whole shape and complexity of social behaviour 
and social relations is being altered daily by necessity. ‘There is no 
longer any problem or argument about the job or the importance of the 
writer. Simply to record the immense change which is happening, and 
by recording help to direct it, is an immense and vital task. For those 
who have grown up in and with the history of their time, there is greater 
hope, a fuller joy in work, a higher confidence in humanity than ever 
before. 

For the acceptance of the idea of change is the beginning of revolution. 
All the prejudice and possessiveness which resisted argument and 
persuasion, has been beaten down by bombs. People, abandoned to 
their own resources, unaided in hazard and emergency, are swiftly 
gaining a new self-confidence. For the writer who is wilfully implicated 
in this ferment of social life, the only problems are time and opportunity. 

But for the writer who still regards his category as separate and special, 
there is no future. For those to whom sensibility means a protective skin 
within which they shrink from too sharp experience, a veil which 
separates them rather than a link by which they are the closer implicated, 
there seems no expectation but to become crushed between the opposing 
forces of history. There remains for them the Twilight, the solitary 
mysticism surrounded by the shadowy waters of the womb, the despair 
to which Forster counselled them. The only alternative for them is to 
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become the vociferous spokesmen for the obvious hypocrisies of this war. 

“History to the defeated may say Alas—’ The defeated are those who 
never really wanted change, but only the perpetuation of adolescent 
romance and its values of irresponsible adventure. The twilight of 
indecision (or of “ independence ”) is not a posture which literature can 
maintain. It must fade into silence or plunge into suicide. 

The future of writing lies with those who accepted and eagerly 
embraced the change which they saw to be necessary and happening, and 
gave all their energy to hasten that revolution of life. 


Drawing by Pablo Picasse 


The Golden Age of English 
Musie by James Gibb 


“Tr we think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify manners, we must 
regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that is delightful to man. No 
music must be heard. No songs be set or sung, but what is grave and 
Doric. There must be licensing dancers, that no gesture, motion, or 
deportment be taught our youth, but what by their allowance shall be 
thought honest; for such Plato has provided of. It will ask more than 
the work of twenty licencers to examine all the lutes, violins, and the 
ghittars in every house; they must not be suffered to prattle as they 
do, but must be licensed what they may say. And who shall silence all 
the airs and madrigals, that whisper softness in chambers? . . . The 
villages also must have their visitors to enquire what lectures the bag- 
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pipe and the rebeck reads, even to the ballatry and the gammuth of 
every municipal fiddler, for these are the countryman’s Arcadias and his 
Monte Mayors” (i.e., the countryman’s popular novels). 

No one will miss the topicality of this passage from Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica. He, like many of us today, was concerned at a reactionary 
censorship of the printed word; and wondered, once it had started, where 
it was going to stop. Was even the practice of music to come under the 
stern eye of the official censor? In point of fact it already had. Inter- 
ference by the authorities had determined the course of English music 
long before Milton wrote his pamphlet. Indeed censorship by one 
authority or another has determined the course of our music at every 
decisive point in its history; it has even determined its downfall. 

Who now has heard of the Golden Age of English music? Who has 
listened to the products of this Golden Age? Little of it is played 
nowadays and even less published,* Yet the historical circumstances of 
the growth and development of English music are among the most 
exciting and instructive in musical history. 

instrumental music was the branch in which this country for a short 
spell came to lead the world; a branch which was born in peculiar 
circumstances. In 1559 the Anglican Church issued a decree for a 
simplification of the music in the service. Hitherto the music had been 
polyphonic; it was characterised by a complicated intertwining of melodic 
voices, each one imitating the other in close succession. The text was 
always in Latin and therefore incomprehensible to the ordinary person. 
As the words were thus of little importance, the composers of music for 
the church service had already come to regard the human voice as a 
mechanical musical instrument and wrote for it with little or no view 
to the words being audible or comprehensible to the audience. The 
effect of their music, the stringing out of endless melcdic imitation in 
those huge Gothic cathedrals was'one of infinite changeiessness. It was 
intended to lull the congregation into a sense of immovable, unchange- 
able stability; a “ world without end ”—only it must be a feudal “ world 
without end.” ; 

But the world outside was not at a standstill, On the contrary the 
advance of capitalist enterprise was making a series of rapid changes in 
the life of the community. The Reformation initiated certain changes 
in the Church which were to have a decisive efiect on the progress of 
English music. The 49th Injunction of Cranmer’s Reform demanded a 
“modest and distinct song so used in ail parts of the prayer that the 
same might be understanded as if it were read without singing.” It 
called for a single line of melody with no more than one note to each 
syllable. 

This was too radical a change for the composers to stomach all at once. 
After all, the polyphonic tradition was only beginning to flourish. So 
they diverted their most important experiments in this style to the field 
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of instrumental music, music which was written for the enjoyment of the 
players themselves and performed in the home. 

The real parents of English Chamber music which was to flourish in 
. the succeeding period were the Church motet and the popular dance 
tune. Once divorced from the Church and from a verbal text, music 
in instrumental form was able to take on an independent growth of its 
own. Composers began to invent mielodies of a character suited to the 
peculiar possibilities of the instruments, although in the beginning many 
things were written as, for instance, Wythorne’s “Duos, or songs for 
two voices” described as: “ playne and easie to be sung or played on 
Musicall Instruments.” The tremendous craze for dancing which 
seemed to permeate all sections of English society through the last 
20 years of the 16th century and the appearance of hundreds of new 
dance tunes from the people themselves had its effect on the composers 
of instrumental music. It brought a breath of health and vigour into 
the set church forms to which they were accustomed, and opened up 
whole new fields of invention. 

This new music served a new purpose altogether. Society was 
witnessing rapid changes; life wasn’t nearly as certain and settled as it 
had been and music was employed to a certain extent as a remedy for 
the strain of nervous anxiety in the town and as a recreation. William 
Byrd, the greatest composer of this period, was first to express the wish 
that his music “ might yield some sweetness, repose and recreation.” For 
the first time the personality of the composer himself took on a pre- 
dominant part in the musical composition. Free from the dictates of the 
church and the technical limitations of the human voice, he was able to 
adopt a much more personal attitude to the act of composition. 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean poetry show that music was associated 
with the most intimate feelings of the individual. Indeed the composer 
himself was becoming much more individualistic. Dowland, who hardly 
wrote any church music, was sacked more than once by patrons for his 
chaotic personal habits. With the appearance of the free-lance musician 
originated the picture we have been given for centuries of the musician 
as an intolerant uncontrollable genius bending to no will but his own 
and that being of the most fickle and anarchistical kind. Stephen Gosson 
shortly after 1600 refers to “ musitians whose mindes are as variable 
as their arte.” George Wither later writes a stern poem of reproof. 

“What will he gain 
By touching well his lute, 
Who shall disdain 
A grave advise to hear? ” 

The new personal live expression found its most suitable outlet in the 
string fantasia or “fancy.” Here.the “epic evenness” cf the old church 
motet was supplanted by vivid contrasts between d'ffeveat sections and 
a lively use of popular folk tune. Some of the more isolated composers 
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were unable to assimilate the latter as a natural part of their musical 
equipment and clothed their dances in a most “arty,” abstruse way. 
Holborne’s dances are an example. The aesthete’s habit of polishing 
and manicuring the peasant before allowing him to enter the precincts 
of “decent ” society is not exclusive to our own age. However, a fusion 
of the finest traditions of medieva: church music and folk music was 
found possible and was the foundation for the highly personal and 
intimate expression of the Golden Age of English music which may be 
roughly marked from 1615 to 1620. 

Meanwhile, the divisions in society which were eventually to clash in 
Civil War were becoming sharper. James and Charles had even attempted 
to increase their out-worn feudal privileges, while the rising industrialists, 
particularly in the textile, leather and metal trades were making 
tremendous advances. Reaction found its expression in the Church. 
Finally polyphony was reintroduced at the beginning of the 17th 
century. In 1641, the Anglican Church issued an official collection of 
Catholic tunes and polyphonic motets which were taken bodily into the 
Anglican service, with the single alteration that English words were 
written to them. 

Serious composers could have little enthusiasm for such an artificial 
“rehash” in church music; nor could they turn with much confidence 
to the Puritans who were violently opposed to church music. As 
Macaulay puts it in his History of England: “The Puritan austerity 
drove to the King’s faction all who made pleasure their business; who 
affected gallantry, splendour of dress or taste in the lighter arts. With 
these went all who lived by amusing the leisure of others from the 
painter and the comic poet down to the rope-dancer and Merry Andrew. 
For these artists well knew that they might thrive under a superb and 
luxurious despotism, but must starve under the rigid rule of the 
precisians.” 

Neither side had much to offer the composer. Following 1620 an 
increasing tendency to scholasticism and ingenious technica! devices, 
characteristic of other periods when the composer has become extremely 
isolated from other sections of the society appeared. Tomkins and 
Holmes represented this tendency. On the other hand, certain middle- 
class Puritan composers reacted against this development and composed 
a kind of simplified chamber music which in many cases sounded forced 
and artificial in spite of such noble exceptions as Simon Ives. 

The pity was that the chamber music of the Court and houses of the 
gentry and the popular folk music, which flourished throughout this 
period, pursued completely separate paths, with the result that by 1649 
only the simplified chamber music of the middle-class Puritan composers 
was left predominant in the musical profession. The healthy effect of 
popular music which had been present in Elizabethan times was now 
absent. The results of the Civil war on professional musicians were 
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appalling. The Puritans cannot be entirely blamed for this, in spite of 
numerous historians’ allegations to this effect. They were only against 
church music and were certainly opposed to the excesses of Solomon 
Eccles, an excellent musician who, however, turned Quaker and demon- 
strated his new-found hatred for music by publicly burning his instru- 
ments and music on Tower Hill, subsequently showing his contempt for 
“ steeple-houses ” by insisting on practising his new trade, which wes 
shoe-making, in the pulpit of a church for two Sundays running and 
having to be ejected by the constable. ' 

The Puritans encouraged the general practice of music though with a 
somewhat utilitarian attitude to it. “ Musica mentis medicina ”—the idea 
of music as merely a mental restorative didn’t do much to inspire the 
composers. 

The Civil War itself did much to disintegrate the profession. Some 
adopted another occupation, others emigrated to other countries or 
evacuated themselves to safe spots in this country. Others like John 
Jenkins, Henry Lawes, Coleman and Simon Ives became private teachers. 
One of the greatest composers, William Lawes, fought for the Royalists 
and died at the battle of Chester, 1645. Cromwe'l himself instituted 
concerts of music at Whitehall and employed a private musician in John 
Hingeston, who in 1657 was constrained to present a petition to his 
employer which prophesied the end of English music unless help came 
from the State. It suggested the establishment of public and _ state 
schools of English music. It was examined but nothing was done about 
it. Hundreds of musicians starved. Even the Restoration which was 
welcomed by many of the leading composers did little to remedy the 
position as Charles was only interested in helping musicians for the 
Court. The composer was deserted in the midst of a dissolute and 
abominable Court life, epitomised in the first lines of “ The Disconsolate 
Lady’s Complaint” a song by our last great English composer, Henry 
Purcell. 

“How vile are the sordid Intreagues of the Town, 
Cheating and lying perpetually sway, 
From Bully and Punk to the Politick Gown 
With Plotting and Sotting they waste the day. 


” 


* The only extended work on the subject has been done in an unpublished 
manuscript by Dr. E. H. Meyer, to whom I am grateful for much of the 


material contained in this article. 
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at the teachers 
taking their gas- 
hool.” 


“JT rather think that the stories we hear about 
people being machine-gunned in the streets are 
mere fabrications.” 


Vouldn’t it be funny if one day we could have something to say adout the 
distribution of milk.” 


By Giles 


Verses 


Written on the back of a Bill entitled “ An Act for Granting 
to His Majesty an additional contribution for the prosecution 
of the War’! 


Plan, by general confiscation, 

To redeem a ruin’d nation; 

Plan, through all its parts a blunder, 
Credit to maintain by plunder; 

Plan, which property protects, 

By the seizure of effects; 

Plan, securing general comfort; 

Can we pay too large a sum for’t ? 
Which such comforts soon shall bring, as 
Writs of Capias and distringas, 

Into poor folks houses breaking, 

E’en the beds they sleep on taking; 
Thus by wives and children starving, 
All that’s dear to man preserving; 
Virtue and good morals guarding, 
Base informers by rewarding; 
Strengthening all our social ties 

By encouraging of spies; 

Setting down in each man’s cot, 

What he has, and he has not; 

What though gone all fortune gave him, 
No economy can save him. 

Here a clause which needs must please us, 
Of superfluous cash to ease us, 
Whence: the tax, by dexterous shift, 
All at once becomes a gift; 

Clause which leaves an option pleasant 
To be robbed or make a present; 
For, should you decline the honour, 
To become a nation’s donor, 

Shortly to your cost you'll find 
There’s a process still behind; 

Which, how closely e’er you lock it, 
In due time will reach your pocket. 
So sham cripples, whom you meet 
Asking alms through many a street, 
Rob by night (their wooden leg off) 
Those they in the morning beg of, 


And, as laws are made restraining 
Suffering wretches from complaining, 
These, to stop poor peopie’s bawling, 
Lift their crutch and lay them sprawling. 
In this project what can men see 

But the rulers in a frenzy, 

Still the desperate course pursuing 
Which has brought us all to ruin? 
Who ’mongst country lubbers sees one 
So absurd and void of reason, 

To increase the ass’s loads 

He has plunged in miry roads? 

British dolts, if ’tis your pleasure 

To endure such loads as these are, 
Prate no more about your freedom, 
Empty boasts! for none will heed ’em. 
Al! your spirit is but vapour, 

Magna Charta mere waste paper; 

All your boasted fire but smoke, 
Beasts of burden, bear the yoke! 

GENERAL FITZPATRICK, the author of these lines, fought in the 
American War, entered the Senate as member for Tavistock and was 
at one time Secretary of War. Wit, boon companion of Charles Fox-- 
friend of Beau Brummel (in whose album these verses appear)— 
gamester—political versifier—writer of some of the pleasantries in the 
Rolliad and the Probationary Odes. 

Born in 1747—died in 1813. 


«¢Our National Heritage”’ 
by M. Robinson 


“Ve know that part of our national heritage is a system of Boarding 
schools to which hitherto pupils have been admitted only on payment 
of high fees. Are these to decay, or are the advantages of boarding 
education to be shared more widely?” 

Mr. Ramsbotham, President of the Board of Education, 
January, 1941. 

“ Parliament is shortly to debate the war-time problems of the Public 
Schools. A Government Bill to help them overcome their difficulties has 
been presented to the House of Lords.” 

Daily Telegraph, February 28th, 1941. 

There is afoot today an educational movement whose implications are 
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not fully understood. It is no more and no less than an attempt to 
bolster up the Public Schools by financing them from State funds. This 
is the real purpose behind all the talk about extending democracy by 
admitting a number of working-class children to the “advantages of 
boarding education.” 

Mr. Hugh Lyon, Headmaster of Rugby, put the matter in a nutshell 
when he stated that the Public Schools could survive only a short time, 
if they had to depend on endowment. “Are we to end them, or mend 
them? ” asked the Schoolmaster, organ of the National Union of 
Teachers. 

That indeed is the problem. And in view of all the nonsense talked 
about “ preserving our cultural heritage”? and what the Public School 
men call the “English Tradition of Education,” it is well that people 
should be clear on the whole matter. 

There are two school systems today, catering for the two nations in 
English society. On the one hand, the elementary and secondary schools 
educate the working and lower middle classes; on the other hand the 
preparatory and public schools educate the upper or ruling classes. The 
two systems overlap to the extent that a proportion of well-to-do children 
make use of certain secondary schools, which, though they are privately 
endowed, receive financial aid from rates or taxes, or both; this creates 
the type of school which forms the link between the ordinary secondary 
maintained schools and the entirely endowed public schools. 

These latter,as the schools of the ruling classes, are the Officers Training 
Corps of capitalism. They exist to fill with the Right People the highest 
jobs in the Armed Forces, the Civil Service, and the Government. That 
is their function, the aim and end of their being. ‘Today some of them 
are in financial straits, and with traditional Upper Class insolence they 
expect the people they believe to be their servants to meet their debts. 
Why? So that they can continue, in the phrase of Professor Clarke to 
“express the outlook and idea structure of a dominant class.” Thus it 
is interesting from the standpoint of a Council School teacher to glance 
at the figure cut by the average Public School product during the war, 
and particularly to watch his reactions when his social monopoly seems 
to be threatened. 

The Public School first became war-time news during the Evacuation 
controversies of 1939. A few of them were being requisitioned for 
Government purposes. Wellington College, for example, has been 
evicted from its ancestral home to make room for a Government Depart- 
ment. Letter after letter was poured into that seething maelstrom of 
Old School Tie opinion, The Times centre page, protesting at this kind 
of sacrilege. It will be recalled, what pity was expressed when pictures 
were published of Wellington boys using Blenheim Palace as a dormitory. 
And somewhat less publicity was given to conditions in makeshift schools 
for East End evacuees in the reception areas. 
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Stull, The Times correspondence led off by the Grand. Panjandrum of 
Public School Education, Sir Cyril Norwood (late Headmaster of 
Harrow), had one comforting feature. It did reveal the morbid con- 
dition of crisis in the seemingly powerful institutions. War conditions, 
rising expenses, evacuation, &c., were doing them no good. Maybe 
some of them would die off, one or two actually did. 

Another encouraging feature was that in those Chamberlainite days the 
Old School Tie was at a very low ebb in popular estimation. This 
healthy democratic distaste Tor the Old School Tie was manifested for 
instance in the curious case of Hore-Belisha. Intending no doubt to 
conceal the real causes of the Cabinet Crisis, some of the less genteel 
newspapers put it about that the dismissal of this man, an Old Boy 
himself, had been engineered by the Public School brass-hats because 
he had tried to taint the Ofhcer caste by introducing a sprinkling of 
Untouchables. Belisha earned a good deal of popular sympathy for 
(allegediy) daring to break a lance with the Lords of Sandhurst. 
Incidentally, the whole case threw a very interesting light on some 
aspects of Public School education. 


° . “ee i ae 4 | »” 
“There is meat in an egg” M-m-m—Onions! 
By James Banting By Arthur Maddams 
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There was, for instance, the obvious unpopularity of Belisha himself 
with his Cabinet and military colleagues. He was clever, he was 
advertising himself, and doing it successfully with “ American methods.” 
These were all Public School crimes. There is no greater anathema to 
the Old School Tie than anyone out of the standardised rut of 
mediocrity which their education fosters. For its aim is to produce a 
type, to condition a whole class to give the appropriate social reflexes. 

Thus intelligence is deliberately blunted by the instilment of Absolute 
Values, i.e., prejudices, in terms of which every situation must be sized 
up. The Public Schools are thus little concerned with educational theory, 
or indeed, education at all, in the proper sense of the word. They are 
concerned with training in the outlook, social deportment and manners 
of the ruling class. They are educational breeding stables and so they 
can afford to ignore (as indeed they do) such things as educational 
psychology. 

The appointment of Belisha’s successor, Mr. Oliver Stanley, revealed, 
however, the Rule of Thumb which passes for educational philosophy 
in the Public Schools. This is, simply, that six years of Latin, Greek 
and, especially, organised games, at Eton, followed by another three or 
four years of more or less the same at Oxford, fit a man for all and any 
jobs, and especially the best ones. It was thus quite natural for Chamber- 
lain to assume that Stanley, who had already received as many transfers 
as a professional footballer, could fill the bill at the War Office. It goes 
without saying, that this so-called educational theory has been exploded 
years ago, and that Mr. Stanley was not conspicuously more successful 
at the job in the War Ministry than at any other of the numerous jobs 
to which he had previously lent aristocratic tone. 

All this was not lost on the people. And these ruling-class shufflings 
help to discredit the Public Schools further. There followed the shocks 
of Norway and the German invasion of the Low Countries and France. 
The murmur against Old School Tie administration became a great cry. 
“Red Tape and Convention.” . . . “Forms and formulae” .. . 
were behind the military debacle, wrote (as usual, long after event), the 
Diary of a Staff Officer (Methuen). But what were these vices other 
than Public School virtues?) What were they but the expression of 
minds so trained as to be incapable of intelligent adaptation to new and 
rapidly changing circumstances? The war, it seems, was still being 
fought on the playing fields of Eton! 

This situation, Government changes, etc., caused high blood pressure 
in the purlieus of Pall Mall. Bevin (still finding his bearings) said 
something about the Fifth Column originating in the higher, not the 
lower reaches of Society. Dunkirk, too, and the Blitz that followed, 
caused anxiety because they could not fail to reveal the shaky structure 
of Upper Class rule. But also, as usual, Labour was there to put up the 
facade, and the political storms were weathered. 
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How satisfactory this situation must have appeared to the Old Boys! 
England could be likened to a vast Public School. Mr. Churchill was 
headmaster, sternly admonishing the beys to “ Deserve Victory ” (how 
Arnoldian a situation!). Most of the staff were still appointed for their 
form at Rugger and just a few because they knew how to keep the boys 
in order. The masses continued fagging for the upper classes. All 
was well. 

It was no accident that the Old School Tie was now freshly pressed 
and flaunted abroad. Colonel Bingham appeared at this time to cause 
his “sensation” by saying what the whole system of English education 
had always shouted from the housetops: that officers should be drawn 
from the schools with centuries of experience in training masters; that 
the Council Schools were there to produce men, not masters. (The 
subsequent Times correspondence was given the caption “ Man-manage- 
ment!) But the Colonel, even if he said what was taken for granted 
by all his school-fellows, could not get away with such an eternal verity. 
Had not Bevin just promised that (after the war) Council School boys 
(only a few!) should actually be allowed to enter that Public School 
Holy of Holies, the Diplomatic Service, the very special preserve of old 
Wykehamists? So he was temporarily sacked, and, a couple of weeks 
later, given a new job, which, according to the Daily Herald, demanded 
“sound judgment of facts.” “They may kick you out” Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh has written of the Public Schools, “but they never let you 
down.” 

Too few people realised the truth of this: that Public School loyalty, 
so much extolled, is merely loyalty to a class. Public School spirit is 
thus genuine enough as long as the Old School Boys can choose the 
team and make the rules of the game. 

The good Colonel’s views were only the individual expression of the 
general Upper Class reaction which came to the fore at this period. This 
reaction, while anxious to make use of the presence of Labour in the 
Government (including a Labour man as second in command at the 
Board of Education) was not unanimous on the proposal for saving the 
Public Schools whose financial position was now causing serious 
concern. 

The Headmasters’ Conference (the Public School Union) had set up 
a committee, and the result of their deliberations was expected to be on 
the lines of Mr. Ramsbotham’s statement, already quoted. Expression 
was given to this policy by Mr. A. V. Alexander, who offered thirty 
scholarships to boys from grant-aided Secondary Schools for Dart- 
mouth, the Naval Officers training school, and very pukka indeed. 
Examined, the proposal means this: there are 135 places a year avail- 
able; 30 scholarships are to go to carefully selected Secondary School 
boys (please remember that 50 per cent of these boys are fee-payers, and 
include, as has been pointed out earlier, many Upper Class children), 
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but another 30 scholarships are to go to boys from non-grant-aided 
Secondary Schools, that is, Public Schools. 

In short, 20 per cent of the entrants each year may be working-class 
children. This scheme, Reynolds, the Tribune and the Daily Herald 
united in acclaiming as proof of advancing democracy. In reality, it is 
a perfect example of the bigger game afoot; to help out the Upper 
Classes in temporary distress, under the banner of advancing equality of 
opportunity. 

But this scheme is not to the liking of a section of the Old Boys. An 
attempt is being made to set up another committee to oppose the admis- 
sion of any working-class children at all. “ An official of the Board of 
Education,” reported the Daily Telegraph, “admitted that some 
Governors did not care for the condition which state financial aid would 
impose; the admittance of a number of poor but brilliant boys to the 
Public Schools.” Whether the brilliance is objected to more than the 
poverty is not clear. What is clear, however, is that the money is still 
wanted—unconditionally!' This should be a warning to those senti- 
mental people who hope to reform the educational system socially by 
putting a few working-class currants in the Public School loaf. There is 
still, however, a considerable body of opinion, which would agree to 
financial grants as long as there is “ Government control ” educationally. 
. What is not realised yet is that such “control” (by a Board of Educa- 
tion whose chief positions are staffed by Old Boys) does not matter much 
as long as it recognises the existence and is within the framework of a 
separate Public School system. “Control,” in ‘these circumstances must 
be on the basis of a recognition of upper-class rule, for, as we have seen, 
these schools are simply the cultural superstructure of the capitalist 
ruling classes. “Control” may even go so far as to stipulate the 
admission ot 50 per cent of working-class children, though this is 
extremely unlikely, but this will no more democratise the Public School 
system than a few Labour men in the Cabinet bring us near socialism. 
The children so admitted will be enveloped in the aristocratic embrace; 
they will be “declassed.” In the present social contest they will be 
regarded as having taken a “step up.”” The Public Schools will have 
stooped to conquer. 

In some quarters Government control is interpreted to imply also that 
the Public School curriculum, and, indeed, “tradition” will be brought 
up to date, or “more in line with the needs of a democratic society.” 
How far it is possible for institutions based on class control to express 
any really democratic conception of life is not explained. The thorny 
problem of how one can alter the class content of the system while 
leaving its class form basically unchanged, is passed over. Surely it is 
not hoped to change society by teaching the Upper Classes civics, or the 
virtues of co-operative endeavour, or even possibly by giving their 
education a scientific rather than a classical bias? ‘This absurdity is 
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based on the idealistic conception that you can alter the capitalist 
structure of society by giving children a different education. Many 
socialists forget, that any school system must ultimately reflect the needs 
of the particular type of society of which the schools are the cultural 
expression. Within the capitalist school system, socialistic teaching, 
though not entirely negligible, cannot be a decisive influence; its 
influence could only be considerable if society itself were genuinely in 
process of transformation. 

Thus, today, under capitalism, so far from Government control possibly 
democratising the Public Schools, the Public Schools have permeated 
the whole of the Secondary School system with their ideas and traditions. 
They have set the tone for their poor relations. On the one hand there 
is authoritarian discipline, the cult of organised games, the prefect and 
house system; on the other hand there is academic subject teaching, the 
still powerful classical tradition, and the close examination tie-up with 
the Universities which only a tiny minority ever enter. So powerful are 
these influences that they are able to defeat the invigorating attempt of 
progressive teachers who try to introduce democratic conceptions of 
discipline, organisation and curriculum. 

This upper class influence on the content of secondary school education 
helps in turn to divide the secondary school from its poor relation, the 
senior school. Capitalism has already created a kind of class division 
between the boys in these types of school by making entry into the 
secondary schools possible only after a fierce competition, so that it is 
regarded as a rise in social status. This division is then sharpened when 
the secondary school boy is nourished educationally on a Public School 
diet (even if on iron rations) so as to produce a white collar worker, 
while his senior school fellow is fed on inferior pabulum suitable for 
the production of manual workers. There may be many exceptions to 
this generalisation, which is nevertheless in the main correct. 

What, then, must be the policy towards the Public schools which a 
government really representing the people would carry out? It is and 
should be the breaking down of the class barriers between all the 
existing types of post primary education, and the establishment of a 
unified system of free secondary schools to the branches of which all 
children would proceed on the basis of their abilities, and all of which 
would be equal in status. This would mean the abolition of the Public 
Schools as we know them today and their inclusion as buildings and 
playing fields in the national system for such educational purposes as 
they may be fitted. In the meantime the presentation of free gifts by 
the Government to Upper Class education must be uncompromisingly 
opposed; if money is available it should be used for improving the 
amenities of the state system of post primary schools which war 
conditions have very adversely affected. ‘- . 

This policy, however, is not merely educational, it is political. It means 
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a struggle not merely against the Public Schools, but against the social 
system which has produced them. In the course of this struggle better 
educational conditions will be won for the children of the workers. But 
only the establishment of socialism will guarantee a democratic system 
concerned with the development of intelligence and ability for genuinely 
social aims. In this system, however, there will be no place for the 
Old School Tie. 


Inscription by David Martin 


Tuts I saw during the summer of the year 1938. 

There is a cemetery for dead soldiers at Furnes in Flanders—soldiers 
of the first great war. A blue haze lies over the dunes, and you can taste 
in the air the scent of the North Sea and of the rich fields of Flanders 
and Brabant. When I first saw that cemetery it was July and there was 
such a richness of flowers that it seemed almost immodestly over- 
burdening to the white graves of the soldiers. 

You entered this cemetery from the road which runs from Furnes to 
La Panne. Beyond the entrance the tombstones stretch in even 
horizontal lines which rise slightly to a point where a big simple white 
cross overlooks the graveyard. This is a cemetery as cemetries should 
be—so beautiful that the memory of the dead men comes only as a 
reminder of something sad and terrible into a presence colourful and 
beautiful. I remember this garden; birds singing in the trees; green ivy 
climbing along the walls; the sun whitening thc stone like in a southern 
campo santo. ‘The singing of the birds, the breeze from the sea, the 
smell of the good earth of Flanders, and three thousand dead English 
soldiers. 

Not only English. There’s a corner with eight graves, of men whose 
names are not inscribed on the tombstones, which only bear the inscrip- 
tion “Hier ruht ein unbekanter deutscher soldat.” There are other 
unknown soldiers in the cemetery; English and Belgian and French are 
buried there like guests, so to speak, for some reason or other not resting 
with their own comrades. Sometimes I compare the inscriptions on the 
graves which are different and yet so terribly alike. French soldiers are 
always, “Mort pour la patrie.” German always, “Starben fuer des 
Vaterland.” The English have bible inscriptions, with the exception of 
one in the fourth row on the right side of the wing. On this grave is 
the star of David. 

This cemetery is so beautiful that I cannot help feeling two contra- 
dictory things. Sorrow for these men under the grass for whom all this 
beauty is and who cannot see it, and then sometimes I feel that they can 
see it and that they belong together—a strange, silent, withdrawn 
community of men in eternity. 
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This cemetery is not so large that you cannot see across it from all 
sides. I can see the row for the Royal Artillery, the row for the Scotch 
Cameronians, the row for the Inniskilling Fusiliers, and the row for the 
“unbekanten soldaten.”’ 

Inside the entrance, on the left of the cemetery there is a little house, 
like a guard’s house, or like a small temple, built of white clear-cut 
stone. In the wall there is a black sheet of metal as big as a cover of a 
great book. A golden cross is painted on this, and under it is a handle 
which you draw out of the wall and there is a small space. In this there 
is a book. I used to read this book sitting on a bench in the house. It 
was put there for visitors to inscribe their names or the thoughts which 
they might think in the presence of the dead. In here there were inscrip- 
tions in all languages. Flemish, French, German, English and many 
others. Some wrote only their name and the date. One or two wrote 
bible quotations. One old French poilu wrote simply “ Je les connais.” 

One morning when I came to the cemetery in this summer of 1938, I 
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was sitting on the bench looking out over the powerful overflowing 
wealth of colour and scent. Two men were slowly going between the 
rows, stopping from time to time, bending down, reading the inscription, 
straightening up, going forward. . . . The one was on the right, outside, 
at the far end (where the Inniskilling Fusiliers had their allotted space). 
The other was approaching the grave of two English airmen who were 
shot down over Dunkirk. Soon they came to the place where I was 
sitting. I thought they might want to write their names in the book and 
I did not want to embarrass them with my presence. I got up and 
walked away. 

Next day I returned. When I opened the book there were only two 
inscriptions under yesterday’s date. Both were in English. One said, 
“We will have to go out again.” The other said, “ We will have to go 
out twice again, the last time for ourselves.” 


Wartime Nursing by M. Williams 


In September, 1939, I was called up as a nurse to work on a hospital 
train. After abortive attempts to secure an allowance for extra uniform 
I signed on for £2 a week clear, and was installed in a London hotel, 
together with a number of other nurses and orderlies. We were in 
London for three months, while the hospital train was stationed some 
forty miles away. We therefore travelled down by rail in the morning 
and back to Town at night, and the Government was spending about 
£10 a day on fares for us. So we were not altogether surprised when, 
after the first fortnight, a guinea of our frugal pittance was deducted as 
billeting money, and we were eventually left with the mysterious sum 
of 17s. 9d., an ill reward for the patriotic ones amongst us who had 
forfeited good jobs. Fortunately, the orderlies, most of whom were 
married men with families to support, fared slightly better, but inade- 
quately at that. In November, all of them under thirty were casually 
given a week’s notice. 

Owing to the lack of casualties at the beginning of the war we had no 
actual nursing to do until January, 1940. It was just as well. Our first 
vision of the hospital train was not, as we fondly imagined, a glory of 
white paint and disinfectant, but a series of filthy cattle-trucks which had 
been hurriedly fitted out with stretchers and equipment. It was then 
intimated to us by the doctor in charge that our first job was to render 
the train habitable for human beings. What would have happened if 
we had been called out before January, is hard to imagine. We could 
get no allowance for all the paint, polish, and disinfectant we had to 
use—until the worst of the work was finished. At first we shared the 
cost out amongst ourselves, and then, when our pay together with the 
original flare of enthusiasm had diminished in intensity, some of the 
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more adventurous orderlies volunteered to procure the materials gratis, 
when on night duty, with the condition of being asked no questions. 

There were many other things we were expected to provide—crockery 
and utensils for our own use, and stools for the ward-coaches, to reach 
the top stretchers. We made the stools from sleepers off the railway line 
(also the furtive work of night orderlies). For the rest, it must be 
confessed that we collected them skilfully from cafés, and I imagine we 
must have left our hotel entirely denuded of ashtrays and glasses, which 
were smuggled surreptitiously away in the linings of our coats. 

Three months’ solid manual labour, which included painting ceilings 
as well as scrubbing and polishing stone floors and walls by all the staff, 
from the daughter of a baronet to the son of a grocer, produced what 
might at last be called a hospital train. And then came the winter, and 
weeks of snow. By that time we had been moved to the locality of the 
train, and were billeted in private houses, where we slept and ate but 
spent the days on the train. All this time it was standing in a siding, 
and the heating arrangements were such that they required an engine to 
put them into practice. There were one or two oil-stoves which were 
reserved for the sisters and doctor. The doors on both sides of the 
train had to be kept open as the lighting was inadequate, and any way 
money was evidently not to be spent in that direction. 

We kept up a continual supply of boiling water, placed the kettles in 
a compartment and took turns to warm ourselves on those. One by one 
we fell ill, and until January there were no arrangements for sick pay— 
on the contrary, our normal pay was deducted in cases of absence. One 
nurse, loth to lose her money, walked about for two days with Pleurisy, 
and was then told she could go home (without having had medical 
examination). Her home was fifty miles away, and she went back alone. 
It was far worse for the men, though, and if they were absent more than 
three weeks, which was the maximum time for sick-pay allowance, and 
if they had families to support, we got up subscriptions amongst 
ourselves. 

During the lull at the beginning of the war the nurses were sent into 
local hospitals three days a week. Hospitals vary a great deal, but there 
are many trained nurses who seem to take a sadistic pleasure in intro- 
ducing very young nurses in the Red Cross to all the most sordid 
realities they can find in their ward. There was one nurse from the 
train who fainted while watching a particularly unpleasant dressing. The 
Sister stood her on her feet, slapped her face and made her carry on 
there and then. The next day the girl’s first duty was to lay out a dead 
child and take it down to the mortuary. She was then sent into the theatre 
to watch several operations. But as I have said, hospitals and sisters 
vary greatly, and it is just bad luck if one comes up against a ruthless 
hardened character, who fails to realise that if V.A.D. nurses were 
temperamentally suited to the work, they would have taken it up pro- 
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fessionally. Maternal instinct, kindness of heart, and patriotic sentiment 
can only carry the average young girl through probationary work, which 
is: all she is meant to do. 

At the end of January we were called out for our first real duty, which 
consisted of transferring casualties from the coast inland.. We spent the 
night beforehand on the train, and of course, there was no means of 
airing the blankets which were by then extremely damp and coated with 
a thin sheet of ice when we were woken in the morning at 5 a.m. The 
engine was put on and for the first time we felt warmth circulating 
through the long icy coaches. We sterilised instruments as best we could 
on little stoves, and tried to air 300 blankets. 

Once we were loaded up with casualties, the work was comparatively 
simple, except that we were not allowed to sit down, and had neither the 
time nor the room to eat. We had breakfasted at 6 a.m. and had 
nothing further until 8 p.m. in the evening, when we were on our way 
back, having disposed of our load. The discomfort of our patients must 
have been terrible, as they’were lying on stretchers with only one blanket 
underneath them, for about five hours or more, and cattle-trucks are only 
sprung for the comfort of cows. The top layer of stretchers were 
directly under the heating pipes, and after the first hour there were cases 
of fainting and nose-bleeding. It was impossible to renew dressings 
properly as the wards were closed in with no windows and the lighting 
Was so poor. 

When the unloading was completed, we made tentative suggestions as 
to a meal, but were told by the Sisters that the wards were first to be 
swept through and the inventory taken of blankets and pillows. By the 
time that was done we were too exhausted to attempt to eat much, but 
curled up in corners and slept. 
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